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I 


In the Third Reich, suicide became a mass phenomenon among German 
Jews. This article re-examines Jewish responses towards Nazi racism by 
studying these suicides.” There is, to be sure, some literature on suicides of 
German Jews during the Third Reich. Konrad Kwiet and Helmut Eschwege 
treated the suicides of Jews in their monograph on ‘Jewish self-assertion and 
opposition’ and mainly focused on the statistical incidence of suicide within 
German Jewry. They claim that suicides of German Jews were not necessarily 
acts of resistance, but nevertheless disturbed the bureaucratic process of the 
deportations and therefore constituted acts of deviation, if not of opposition.’ 
Kwiet and Eschwege studied suicides of German Jews largely as a statistical 
incidence in the wider context of other Jewish responses to Nazi racism, such 
as open resistance, going into exile or hiding. However, they were mainly 
interested in the aggregate political effect of suicide among German Jews. 
This article’s purpose is twofold. First, it moves beyond Kwiet and 
Eschwege’s discussion of suicide as a statistical incidence and asks what 
motivated Jews to commit suicide. Statistics, however elaborate, disregard 
individual fates and circumstances. This article builds on Marion Kaplan’s study 
of some individual Jewish suicides. She introduces the concept of ‘social 


l I should like to thank Richard J. Evans, Moritz Féllmer, Judith Gerson, Jeffrey Herf, Maximilian 
Horster, Molly Loberg, Daniel H. Magilow, Jürgen Matthäus, Mark Offord, Jonathan Petropoulos, 
Nick Stargardt, Joseph White and the referees for their very helpful suggestions on earlier versions 
of this paper. My research owes a great deal to the support of the Sir John Plumb Charitable Trust, 
the German History Society and the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, which granted me 
a Charles H. Revson Fellowship at the Center of Advanced Holocaust Studies. 

> Monika Richarz, Jüdisches Leben in Deutschland: Selbstzeugnisse zur Sozialgeschichte, 
1918-1945 (Stuttgart, 1982); Marion Kaplan, Between Dignity and Despair: Jewish Life in Nazi 
Germany (New York, 1998), pp. 179-84. 

3 Konrad Kwiet and Helmut Eschwege, Se/bstbehauptung und Widerstand: Deutsche Juden im 
Kampf um Existenz und Menschenwürde 1933—1945 (Hamburg, 1984), pp. 194-215, here p. 196. 
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death’ to describe how German Jews were gradually excluded from German 
society. The title of her book, Between Dignity and Despair, offers a fruitful 
concept for understanding Jewish suicides in Nazi Germany.‘ Kaplan’s useful 
survey examines survivors’ memoirs, written after the Holocaust, which docu- 
ment suicides at second hand in the context of a far more terrible death in the 
death camps.° The present article goes beyond this. It primarily concerns 
qualitative questions of social context and individual motives, and it intro- 
duces hitherto neglected archival sources, including suicide notes. These 
sources allow us to assess the impact of Nazi racial policies on individual 
suicides. 

Second, this article takes up Kwiet and Eschwege’s question as to how far, 
if at all, Jewish suicide can be considered a form of resistance towards Nazism 
and to what extent it was an act of despair and hopelessness. The Nazis claimed 
to be the arbiters over the lives of Jews once the deportations started in 1941. 
In this bleak context, the overwhelming majority of German-Jewish suicides 
derived from personal despair and the desire to preserve individual dignity. 


II 


In the months after the Nazis came to power on 30 January 1933, stormtroop- 
ers frequently and arbitrarily attacked Jews.° Many Jews committed suicide. 
A few examples must suffice to illustrate the circumstances. According to a 
report in an exiles’ pamphlet, the factory owner Hans Sachs from Chemnitz 
shot himself on 18 March 1933 after stormtroopers tried to arrest him.’ The 
boycott of Jewish businesses on 1 April 1933 reportedly led to some 300 to 
400 suicides among German Jews.® Max Reiner, a journalist who had been 
working for Ullstein, the great Jewish publishing and newspaper business, 
was forced to retire in 1933. He noted in his diary on 24 April 1933 that he 
had recently been to a Jewish cemetery in Berlin. There he saw many new 
double graves. A friend told him that these were the graves of couples who 
had committed suicide together.” 


4 See Kaplan, Between Dignity and Despair, pp. 179-84; other literature on Jewish suicides 
includes a short treatment by Ursula Baumann, Vom Recht auf den eigenen Tod: Die Geschichte des 
Suizids vom 18. bis zum 20. Jahrhundert (Weimar, 2001), pp. 69-76, who mainly relies on Kwiet 
and Eschwege’s account. Saul Friedlander, Nazi Germany and the Jews: The Years of Persecution 
(New York, 1997) and Moshe Zimmermann, Die Deutschen Juden 1914-1945 (Munich, 1997), 
pp. 59—60, refer briefly to suicides of Jews in Nazi Germany. 

5 Kaplan, Between Dignity and Despair, pp. 180-81. 

é Richard J. Evans, The Coming of the Third Reich (London, 2003), pp. 431-36. 

7 Der gelbe Fleck: Die Ausrottung von 500000 deutschen Juden, mit einem Vorwort von Lion 
Feuchtwanger (Paris, 1936), p. 261. See also Comité des Délégations Juives (ed.), Das 
Schwarzbuch: Tatsachen und Dokumente. Die Lage der Juden in Deutschland 1933 (reprint 
Frankfurt/Main, 1983 [1934]). 

8 Kwiet and Eschwege, Selbstbehauptung und Widerstand, p. 200. 

° Diary of Max Reiner (1940), printed in Richarz, Jüdisches Leben, pp. 106-16. 
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The increasingly severe measures and laws directed against Jewish profes- 
sionals such as the Law for the Renewal of the Professional Civil Service 
(Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung des Berufsbeamtentums) of 7 April 1933 and 
the creeping Aryanization of Jewish business did not only cause severe finan- 
cial problems. They also humiliated many Jews who had perceived them- 
selves as Germans. !? On 3 April 1933, Dr. Hans Bettmann, a Jewish lawyer, 
shot himself in a Heidelberg cemetery, after being dismissed from court,!! 
and Professor Jacobsohn, of Marburg University, upon being sacked, com- 
mitted suicide on 28 April 1933.!? Michael Kater reports many suicides of 
Jewish doctors whom the Nazis gradually forced out of their jobs. These doc- 
tors thought of themselves as Germans and not as Jews, especially if, like 
Victor Klemperer, they were registered members of a Christian church." 

The Nazis initially welcomed Jewish suicides. Fritz Rosenfelder, a Jewish 
businessman from Stuttgart, and a passionate member of a local sports asso- 
ciation, is said to have shot himself in the summer of 1933, because his club, 
like most sports associations at that time, was about to kick him out, along- 
side its other Jewish members. His suicide note, reprinted in a contemporary 
anti-Nazi exiles’ pamphlet, conveys his feeling of stigmatization: 


My dear friends, 


Herewith my final farewell! A German Jew could not stand living with the feeling that the 
movement with which the German nation wants to be saved regarded him as a traitor. I depart 
without hatred and resentment. An inner desire inspires me—may reason return in due course! ... 
What a Jew feels—you may understand from my action. How much I would have preferred to 
sacrifice my life to my fatherland! Don’t mourn—but try to enlighten and to help the truth 
become victorious. 4 


The extreme antisemitic Nazi paper Der Stürmer, edited by Julius Streicher, 
Gauleiter of Franconia, quoted from Rosenfelder’s suicide note and com- 
mended his suicide as a positive contribution to the solution of the Jewish 
question in Germany: 


If the Jew Fritz Rosenfelder wanted to contribute to a change of the attitude of Germans 
towards the Jews, he died in vain. We think of him, now that he is dead, without any feelings 
of ‘hatred and resentment’. On the contrary, we feel happy for him and would not mind if his 


0 Victor Klemperer, Ich will Zeugnis ablegen bis zum letzten, 2 vols (Berlin, 1995). See also the 
introduction by Michael Wildt, ‘Angst, Hoffen, Warten, Verzweifeln: Victor Klemperer und die 
Verfolgung der deutschen Juden 1933-1945’, in Hannes Heer (ed.), Im Herzen der Finsternis: 
Victor Klemperer als Chronist der NS-Zeit (Berlin, 1997), pp. 49-72. 

' Schwarzbuch, p. 521. 

2 Der gelbe Fleck, p. 263. 

3 Michael Kater, Doctors under Hitler (Chapel Hill, 1989), pp. 177-221, 188; Günter Plum, 
‘Deutsche Juden oder Juden in Deutschland?’, in Wolfgang Benz (ed.), Die Juden in Deutschland, 
1933-1945: Leben unter nationalsozialistischer Herrschaft (Munich, 1988), pp. 36—74. 

4 Jüdische Rundschau, 25 April 1933, quoted in Schwarzbuch, p. 522 (note the awkward style of 
this suicide note). 
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racial comrades were to follow his excellent example. Then, ‘reason will have returned to 
Germany’, with the Jewish question solved in a simple and peaceful manner. 


To stress the point, Streicher’s paper printed the story on its front page. It blamed 
Jews for the alleged 220,000 German suicides between 1918 and 1933. If 
Jews committed suicide, the Stürmer declared, this would only be just.!> 
Kwiet and Eschwege claim that the Jewish suicide rate dropped after the 
boycott of April 1933, even after the promulgation of the Nuremberg laws in 
1935, since Jews initially felt less threatened by Nazi thugs and thought that 
their legal position had been clarified.!° It is impossible to verify this claim 
statistically. However, what is clear is that the Nuremberg laws of 1935 and the 
increasing legal discrimination against German Jews prompted many of them 
to commit suicide. The criminalization of sexual relationships between those 
branded as racial Jews and non-Jews in the Nuremberg laws did also lead to 
some suicides that might not have happened otherwise.'? On 22 March 1936, 
a stormtrooper spotted a Jewish man, 61-year-old Isidor S., with the non- 
Jewish 28-year-old Auguste B. in a hotel near Wiirzburg. Assuming that the 
two were having an illegal sexual relationship, he reported them to the Gestapo. 
Isidor S. was immediately taken into custody, while Auguste B. was allowed 
to go home, since she had to look after her five-month-old baby. As Hans 
Robinsohn has shown in his study of cases of ‘race defilement’ in Hamburg, 
courts treated Jewish suspects much more harshly than their non-Jewish part- 
ners.!8 Interrogated by the Gestapo the same day, Auguste confessed that she 
had known ‘the Jew S.’ since 1929 and that they had last had sex some four 
weeks previously but not at the time of being caught by the stormtrooper at 
the hotel. Probably under pressure by the Gestapo interrogation officer, she 
called herself a ‘good, stupid bitch’ and confessed that ‘she had heavily 
sinned’. She asked the Gestapo for leniency, not least because of her child. 
Isidor S. did not deny everything, as Robert Gellately has claimed in his 
account of the case.!° Rather, he reminded the interrogation officer of his war 
service, and claimed that although he knew about the Nuremberg laws, he 
had not been thinking of them while courting Auguste B. He also claimed that 
he had not penetrated Auguste. On the night of 25/26 March 1936, seeing the 
hopelessness of the situation, especially after Auguste B. had confessed under 
pressure, he hanged himself in his prison cell.”° It is a moot point whether 


15 Der Stürmer, no. 30 (July 1933). 

16 Kwiet and Eschwege, Selbsthehauptung und Widerstand, p. 200. 

17 For background see Alexandra Przyrembel, ‘Rassenschande’: Reinheitsmythos und 
Vernichtungslegitimation im Nationalsozialismus (Gottingen, 2003), pp. 185—488. 

18 Hans Robinsohn, Justiz als politische Verfolgung: Die Rechtsprechung in ‘Rassenschandefiillen’ 
beim Landgericht Hamburg 1936—1943 (Stuttgart, 1977), p. 142. 

1 Robert Gellately, The Gestapo and German Society: Enforcing Racial Policy (Oxford, 1991), 
p. 203. 

20 Staatsarchiv Würzburg, Gestapostelle Würzburg no. 15591. 
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Isidor S. really committed suicide or whether he was tortured to death by the 
Gestapo, because his situation was due entirely to the Nuremberg laws. Jews 
also had to cope with a string of local anti-Jewish measures and violence 
throughout this period, with only a brief and partial let-up in the first half of 
1936, as the Berlin Olympic Games loomed and the régime, as a conse- 
quence, did not want to offend international opinion.7! 

The Berlin Jewish Community was so worried about the growing number 
of suicides that in 1937 they commissioned an academic study of the issue. 
Its results were reported in a Dutch press circular in November 1937. 
Whereas, between 1924 and 1926, there had been around 50.4 suicides per 
100,000 Jews living in Berlin, these levels increased between 1932 and 1934 
to 70.2 suicides per 100,000 German Jews. This increase was partly due to 
the changing age structure of the German Jewish population. Generally, 
young Jews left Nazi Germany, whereas older people remained. Elderly 
people are more likely to kill themselves than young people.” In addition, some 
of the increase probably resulted from the Depression. Moreover, the Jewish 
birth rate fell.” According to the Dutch press circular, the Gestapo banned 
publication of this somewhat inconclusive study, since it clearly linked Nazi 
racial policies and suicides among German Jewry.” 

The direct effects of the Nazi régime on Jewish suicides became clearer 
after the Anschluss of Austria in March 1938. Here, antisemitic violence out- 
did anything seen in Germany up to that point. All the different stages of Nazi 
anti-Jewish policy and actions came together in a tremendous outburst of vio- 
lence against Austrian Jews. The Nazis humiliated Jews in public, forcing 
them to kneel down in the streets and clean the pavements.” Immediately 
after the Anschluss, Anna Freud asked her father, the Viennese psychoanalyst 
Sigmund Freud, whether it would not be a good idea to commit suicide. 
Freud, who shortly thereafter emigrated to England, is said to have responded: 
‘Why? Because they would like us to?’”° Eyewitness accounts suggest that 
suicide became an everyday phenomenon at this time. In the ten days from 


21 Richard J. Evans, The Third Reich in Power (New York, 2005), pp. 570-73. 

22 Paul A. Nisbet, Ronald W. Maris, Alan L. Berman and Morton M. Silverman, ‘Age and the 
Lifespan’, in Nisbet, Maris, Berman and Silverman (eds), Comprehensive Textbook of Suicidology 
(New York, 2000), pp. 127-44. 

23 ‘Jüdische Bevolkerungsstatistik’, in Wolfgang Benz (ed.), Die Juden in Deutschland, p. 733; 
see also ‘Die Juden und jüdischen Mischlinge in den Reichsteilen und nach GemeindegréBenklassen 
1939’, Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 59 (1941/42), p. 27. 

24 Wiener Library London (hereinafter WL), PC 3, reel 33, Joodsche Perscommissie voor byzon- 
dere Berichtgeving, 3 Nov. 1937; cf. Kwiet and Eschwege, Se/bstbehauptung und Widerstand, p. 201. 

25 Evans, The Third Reich in Power, pp. 657—58. See also Friedlander, Jews in Germany, p. 239; 
Gerhard Botz, Wien vom ‘Anschluß’ zum Krieg: Nationalsozialistische Machtiibernahme und politisch- 
soziale Umgestaltung am Beispiel der Stadt Wien 1938/39 (Vienna, 1978), pp. 98-105; Evan Burr 
Bukey, Hitler s Austria: Popular Sentiment in the Nazi Era, 1938-1945 (Chapel Hill, 2000), p. 142. 

26 Quoted in Peter Gay, Freud: A Life for Our Time (London, 1988), p. 622. 
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12 until 22 March, at least 96 Viennese Jews committed suicide, including 
the cultural historian Egon Friedell. Friedell jumped to his death from a win- 
dow on 16 March when stormtroopers tried to arrest someone else in his 
house. Even the Nazis acknowledged that some suicides were related to what 
they euphemistically called the ‘change in the political situation in Austria.’ 
Concerned about the foreign press’s reactions, Goebbels tried to downplay 
the very high number of Jewish suicides in an article in the formerly liberal 
but now Nazified Neue Freie Presse on 30 March 1938: ‘In Vienna, there are 
at present fewer suicides than before, the main difference being that some 
time ago only Germans shot themselves and now there are also Jews’.”’ 

The British News Chronicle reported in March 1938 ‘More Suicides as 
Austrian Purge Goes On’, detailing that ‘Doctors and chemists are pestered by 
people asking for poisons or drugs to end their existence, which seems to 
have lost all purpose.” According to a contemporary British account of Nazi 
racial policies, Nazi officials forced Viennese Jews to sign a declaration com- 
mitting themselves to their imminent emigration, then told them that the ‘way 
to the Danube [was] always open’, thereby encouraging them to kill them- 
selves. In Vienna, after a Jewish shopkeeper and his family fulfilled a suicide 
pact, stormtroopers plastered his shop windows with placards that read 
‘Please imitate’.’? The Anschluss, with its accompanying antisemitic excesses, 
boosted antisemitism across the whole of Germany. It was a significant step 
towards the long-term Nazi aim: to purge Germany of the Jews.*? 

When the Nazis set synagogues and Jewish shops on fire across Germany 
on 9 November 1938, they murdered at least 91 Jews, according to official 
Nazi accounts, although the actual numbers were undoubtedly far higher.*! 
There were also hundreds of suicides in the wake of Kristallnacht.’ The 
pogrom clearly revealed that Jews had no place in Nazi Germany. Kristallnacht 
was a turning point for German Jewry. Altogether, hundreds of Jews died in 
the wake of the November pogrom.*? Many Jews committed suicide, since 
they felt excluded and stigmatized as a result of the atrocity.*4 On 11 
November 1938, the police station of the 51st police precinct in Hamburg 
investigated the suicide attempt of Dr. Emil H., a 73-year-old Jewish doctor, 
who had overdosed on morphine. His sister told the police that he ‘had been 


27 Quoted in Eckart Früh, ‘Terror und Selbstmord in Wien nach der Annexion Österreichs’, in 
Felix Kreisler (ed.), Ftinfzig Jahre danach: Der ‘Anschluß’ von innen und außen gesehen (Vienna, 
1989), pp. 216-26, here p. 220. 

28 WL, Testaments to the Holocaust: Atrocities, 1933-39, reel 72. 

2° G. Warburg, Six Years of Hitler: The Jews under the Nazi Régime (London, 1939), p. 247. 

30 Evans, The Third Reich in Power, p. 605. 

3! Richarz, Jüdisches Leben, p. 57. 

32 Kwiet and Eschwege, Se/bsthehauptung und Widerstand, p. 199. 

33 Richard J. Evans, The Third Reich in Power, p. 590; Peter Longerich, Politik der Vernichtung: 
Eine Gesamtdarstellung der nationalsozialistischen Judenverfolgung (Munich, 1998), p. 204. 

34 On the pogrom see generally Wolfgang Benz, ‘Der Novemberpogrom 1938’, in Benz, Juden, 
pp. 499-544. 
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depressed over the last few days’, not least because he had been forced, like 
all Jewish doctors across Germany, to close down his surgery for non-Jewish 
patients by the end of September 1938, following a Nazi decree of 25 July 
1938.35 On 18 November, Dr. H., having survived his suicide attempt, 
appeared at the police station and declared: ‘As a result of my tragic and per- 
sonal circumstances, I have recently been so desperate that I did not want to 
live any longer and attempted to take my life’. He did not mention the pogrom 
explicitly, perhaps because he was afraid that the Nazis might retaliate against 
his family. The shock of the violence and the Nazi invasion of people’s homes 
meant a palpable loss of any security for Jews. Those who survived the pogrom 
were never the same again. Dr. H. was determined to die, and finally killed 
himself on 28 November. His wife went to the police station and handed in a 
death certificate and two suicide notes, which the police typed up and put into 
Dr. H.’s file.’ His first suicide note of 11 November 1938 reads: 


My dear Else, 


It will be incredibly difficult to depart from you. I have loved you so much. Be thanked for all 
your love and faithfulness! Keep on loving the children and grandchildren! Please apologize 
and think with love of me. Your unhappy H. 


Say hello to Henny and thank her for all her love. I do not want to be given a post mortem, only 
if my insurance demands it. If that’s alright for you, give my fur to E. and my watch to my lit- 
tle godchild. 


As Marion Kaplan notes, Jewish suicides in the Third Reich were generally 
not expressions of hatred towards those left behind, nor did they arise out of 
self-hatred. Relatives usually did not condemn suicides for violating religious 
taboos on suicide. In the profoundly upsetting environment of the Third 
Reich, suicide became an acceptable way out of despair.” In his second, more 
desperate suicide note, which he wrote before his second and finally success- 
ful suicide attempt, he underlined his wish to die: 


My dear Else, 


I cannot live any longer and I do not want to live anymore. Let me sleep quietly, do not call a 
doctor and don’t let them take me to hospital! Thanks for all your love. Your H.°8 


35 Kater, Doctors under Hitler, pp. 200—201; Evans, The Third Reich in Power, p. 575. 

36 On suicide notes see the essays in Hans Medick and Andreas Bahr (eds), Sterben von eigener 
Hand: Selbsttétung als kulturelle Praxis (Cologne, 2005); Ian O’ Donnell, Richard Farmer and Jose 
Catalan, ‘Suicide Notes’, British Journal of Psychiatry, 163 (1993), pp. 45—48; see also Nils 
Retterstol, Suicide: A European Perspective (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 101-102. 

37 Kaplan, Between Dignity and Despair, p. 181. 

38 Staatsarchiv Hamburg, 331-35 Polizeibehérde—Unnatiirliche Sterbefälle, no. 57/39 (note the 
awkward style of his suicide notes). On Jews in Hamburg during the Third Reich see Ina Lorenz, 
‘Das Leben der Hamburger Juden im Zeichen der ‘Endlösung’ (1942—1945), in Arno Herzig and Ina 
Lorenz (eds), Verdrängung und Vernichtung der Juden unter dem Nationalsozialismus (Hamburg, 
1992), pp. 207-47. 
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His suicide notes expressed his love for his family. There must have been 
many such cases in the wake of Kristallnacht. 

The atmosphere of fear and terror created by the pogrom prompted many 
other German Jews to commit suicide. In its direct aftermath, the Gestapo 
arrested some 30,000 Jewish men across Germany and took them to concen- 
tration camps.*? Number 381 on the arrest list of the Hamburg Gestapo was 
an elderly doctor, Salomon K. When the Gestapo agents arrived at his flat, 
they did not arrest him, allegedly since he was visibly deranged after the 
pogrom. Instead, the Gestapo agents searched the flat and found one of the 
bedrooms locked. Their suspicions aroused, they demanded that the person 
inside the locked bedroom open the door immediately, or they would break it 
down. The man inside turned out to be Martin C., a 46-year-old Jewish musi- 
cian, as the landlady told the Gestapo. Terrified of being killed, he refused to 
open the door. Finally his landlady broke a little glass panel in the door so as 
to unlock it from inside. When the Gestapo agents entered the room, C. had 
already jumped out of the window, probably since he saw no other way to 
escape what he thought to be his imminent death.*° Such actions were some- 
times explicitly welcomed. In Hofgeismar, a small town in Hesse, the local 
representative of the SS intelligence service, the SD, reported on 17 
November 1938: ‘Unfortunately, there have been no suicides or cases of 
death at this time.’*! 

Shortly after the pogrom, Hedwig Jastrow, a 76-year-old former teacher, 
wrote in her suicide note on 29 November 1938: 


Nobody must undertake any attempts to save the life of someone who does not want to live! It 
is not an accident, nor an attack of depression. I am leaving life as someone whose family has 
had German citizenship for 100 years, following an oath, and this oath has been always kept. 
For 43 years, I have taught German children and have helped them in all misery and for much 
longer, I have done welfare work for the German Volk during war and peace. I don’t want to 
live without a Fatherland, without a Heimat, without a flat, without citizenship, being outlawed 
and defamed. And I want to be buried with the name my parents once gave me and passed on 
to me, which is impeccable. I do not want to wait until it gets defamed. Every convict, every 
murderer keeps his name. It cries to heaven.*” 


3° Benz, ‘Der Novemberpogrom’, in Benz (ed.), Juden, pp. 499-544, here p. 528; see also Michael 
Wildt, ‘Violence against Jews in Germany, 1933-1939’, in David Bankier (ed.), Probing the Depths 
of German Antisemitism: German Society and the Persecution of the Jews, 1933—1941 (New York, 
2000), pp. 181-212, here pp. 202-204; Evans, The Third Reich in Power, p. 591. 

40 Staatsarchiv Hamburg, 331-35, 170/39, Geheime Staatspolizei, Staatspolizeileitstelle Hamburg, 
10 Nov. 1938. 

41 SD-Außenstelle Hofgeismar. Judenaktion, 17 Nov. 1938, printed in Otto Dov Kulka and 
Eberhard Jackel (eds), Die Juden in den geheimen NS-Stimmungsberichten 1933—1945 (Diisseldorf, 
2004), p. 320. 

42 Landesarchiv Berlin (hereinafter LAB) , A. Pr.Br. Rep. 030, Tit. 198B, No. 1943; cf. Baumann, 
Vom Recht auf den eigenen Tod, pp. 373-76. 
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As Jastrow stated in her patriotic suicide note, Jews would be forced to carry 
the name ‘Sara’ or ‘Israel’ from 1 January 1939.4 Emphasizing her Germanness 
as well as her service to the German nation during the First World War, 
Jastrow refused to accept her removal from German society by Nazi racial 
policies. The notion of honour also played an important role in Jastrow’s sui- 
cide note as she saw herself ‘outlawed’ and ‘defamed’. She thought it better 
to die than violate the Nuremberg laws. Jastrow found it dishonourable to break 
the law. The Nuremberg laws had reduced German Jews from full citizens to 
the status of subjects but only the pogrom of 1938, and, proximately, the eviction 
from her flat, destroyed Jastrow’s hopes for the future. Her suicide does indeed 
seem to have been an act of self-assertion of her right to keep control over her 
life and body.“ Rather than cope with more discrimination and humiliation, 
she preferred to decide for herself when it was time to die. 

The competition among various authorities to remove Jews from public 
life as soon as possible increased after Kristallnacht. Their financial situation 
became even more precarious as a result of the billion Reichsmark the Nazis 
cynically forced the Jews to pay for damages. In April 1939, Jews lost their 
tenancy rights. The Nazis banned Jews from public sports facilities and for- 
bade them to stay in fashionable neighbourhoods in Berlin and in every other 
part of Germany.* 

In 1933, there had been 525,000 Germans of Jewish faith. By May 1939, only 
213,457 remained in Germany, excluding Austria. More than half of Berlin’s 
Jewish population emigrated between June 1933 and May 1939.*° As noted 
earlier, those who stayed were not young. In May 1939, 81.3% of German 
Jews were over 30 years of age.*” After the November pogrom, many German 
Jews emigrated. The pogrom clearly showed that Jews were in physical dan- 
ger in the Third Reich.** 

Even some German Jews already preparing to emigrate killed them- 
selves.” On 19 July 1939, 29-year-old Luise S. shot herself on the banks of 
the Griebnitzsee, a lake to the south of Berlin. The criminal police initially 
suspected that she had been murdered, and therefore carried out an investiga- 
tion. After they identified the corpse, the police interrogated Luise’s sister, 
Ilse F, who had already emigrated to London, but was at that time in Berlin 


43 Evans, The Third Reich in Power, p. 575. 

44 Richarz, Jüdisches Leben, p. 65. 

45 Evans, The Third Reich in Power, pp. 594-95. 

46 In June 1933, there were 160,564 Glaubensjuden in Berlin. By May 1939, this number had 
dropped to 78,713 including Rassejuden, according to Wolf Gruner, ‘Die Reichshauptstadt und die 
Verfolgung der Berliner Juden 1933-1945’, in Reinhard Rürup (ed.), Jüdische Geschichte in Berlin: 
Essays und Studien (Berlin, 1995), pp. 229-66, here p. 256. 

47 Richarz, Jüdisches Leben, p. 49. 

48 Kaplan, Between Dignity and Despair, p. 129. 

°? On emigration see Juliane Wetzel, ‘Auswanderung aus Deutschland’, in Benz, Juden, pp. 
413-98. 
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to help her family move. Both Ilse and Luise were from a wealthy Jewish 
family whom the Nazis had pressured to sell their country estate after the 
pogrom of November 1938. Luise and her parents wanted to emigrate to 
England and had already obtained the necessary visas, despite the many 
bureaucratic and financial obstacles.°° The Nazis forced Jews preparing their 
emigration to go through humiliating bureaucratic procedures and generally 
took away their money and possessions before eventually allowing them to 
leave.*! Jews normally found it difficult to find someone in Britain, or indeed 
in other countries, who would vouch for them and get their case high enough 
on the list of those who would be allowed to enter the country. Luise and her 
non-Jewish husband just could not stand life in Germany any longer ‘as a 
result of the anti-Jewish laws’, as her sister told the police. Luise’s husband 
had already left for East Africa, where he had tried to shoot himself, but sur- 
vived, though he lost an eye. Luise was very anxious and addicted to sleeping 
pills and morphine. The criminal police were embarrassed, since they could 
not directly blame official antisemitic policies for her suicide. In the conclu- 
sion of the highly detailed investigation report, the criminal police blamed 
her nervous state of mind instead: ‘Ill, separated from husband and children, 
facing an uncertain future, she most probably killed herself. The result of the 
investigations so far is suicide. 5? 


M 


When the Nazis invaded Poland in September 1939, the situation for the Jews 
remaining in Germany became even more distressing. In a particularly tragic 
case in Stuttgart, the wife of Julius Guggenheim, a 57-year-old textile mer- 
chant, proposed a suicide pact to her husband. They had just been forced to 
sell their house in Stuttgart and were now living in a gloomy two-bedroom 
flat. Imprisoned from November until December 1939 for alleged currency 
smuggling, the Guggenheims were preparing to emigrate, when an acquaint- 
ance fraudulently absconded with a substantial sum of money. Guggenheim’s 
wife, Lini, killed herself on 9 December 1939. In a suicide note addressed to 
her imprisoned husband, she wrote: 


Dear Julius, 


It is incredibly difficult, so difficult that I cannot express it with words, that I have to leave 
you behind in your despair. You are a man, you are strong, but I am too weak to take this long 
ordeal ... My thoughts are with you in your cell, day and night, all the time, you are my 


50 Evans, The Third Reich in Power, p. 599. 

5! Kaplan, Between Dignity and Despair, pp. 129—44. 

5 LAB, A. Pr. Br., Rep. 030, Tit. 198B, no. 787, SchluBbericht der Aktiven Mordkommission, 
27 July 1939. 
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husband. My last request to you is to forgive and to condone what I had to do to you and think of 
me with love nevertheless. I greet you for the last time and say farewell to you for ever. Your Lini.’ 


Here was suicide, presented as an act of resignation and despair vis-a-vis an 
unbearable political situation. Rather than express anger or hatred, Lini 
Guggenheim stressed her love for her husband. This emphasis on love towards 
those left behind was common in Jewish suicide notes.** Julius Guggenheim 
decided to try to survive. He emigrated to the United States via Portugal in 
1940. He wrote in his memoirs after the war and his return to Europe: ‘I 
decided to live ... I did not see another way out for myself, either, but the 
thought [remained with me] that a happy accident might occur, that there 
might be political change. Or was it cowardice, which initially prevented me 
from departing voluntarily from life?’ 

As the war continued, Nazi discrimination against the Jews increased. Jews 
were not permitted to leave their flats after 8 p.m. In October 1940 Jews from 
Baden and the Rhineland-Palatinate were deported to southern France, an 
event that triggered many suicides.°° Already facing economic ruin due to the 
Nazi expropriation of Jewish resources, German Jews received lower food 
rations, and many Jews were drafted into forced labour.>’ The introduction of 
the yellow star in September 1941 further stigmatized Jews and accelerated 
their removal from the public sphere, or as Kaplan calls it, their ‘social 
death’.°* This social death was certainly an important factor creating an envi- 
ronment in which suicides could more easily occur.*’ 

In October 1941, the first systematic deportations of Jews from across 
Germany began. By this time, only 163,696 Jews were left in Germany. In 
July 1941, according to an estimate based upon the files of the 
Reichsvereinigung der Juden, compiled on the orders of the Gestapo, 36.4% 
of German Jews were over 60.6 As noted earlier, the more advanced the age, 
the more likely someone will commit suicide.°! The Nazis’ long-term aim— 
to evict all Jews from Germany—was now realized. From 1942 onwards, 
Jews were systematically murdered in extermination camps. 
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5 Emile Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in Sociology (London, 1952), pp. 201-39. 

6 Kwiet and Eschwege, Selbstbehauptung und Widerstand, p. 54. 
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Nisbet et al., ‘Age and the Lifespan’, in Nisbet et al. (eds), Comprehensive Textbook of Suicidology, 
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After the deportations began, Nazi and state attitudes towards Jewish sui- 
cides underwent a fundamental transformation. No longer did the Nazis 
encourage Jews to commit suicide. Suicide was not a criminal offence in 
Nazi Germany, despite Nazi attempts in the 1930s to criminalize it. During 
the war, the Nazis increasingly regarded themselves as the final arbiters over 
the lives of Jews. The knowledge that deportation meant death spread quickly 
among German Jews. Indeed, according to a list of funerals at the Jewish 
cemetery in Weissensee, 811 bodies of Jews who had committed suicide were 
buried there in 1942, compared to only 254 in 1941. On 23 March 1943, Martha 
Liebermann, the widow of the painter Max Liebermann, aged 85, was 
interred in this cemetery. She had committed suicide after receiving her 
deportation order. By then, there was a special ward in the Jewish hospital 
dedicated to failed suicides, which, more clearly than any quantitative data, 
suggests that suicide had become increasingly routine within the Jewish com- 
munity. Doctors at the Jewish hospital in the working-class Wedding district 
of Berlin debated whether or not to treat people who had attempted to take 
their lives, since they knew that, once recovered, they would be deported and 
killed anyway.°> 

At the beginning of the deportations in 1941, the Berlin Gestapo issued 
evacuation orders a week before the actual transports to the East. But later, 
according to an eyewitness account, the Nazis changed this policy and did not 
tell Jews in advance of their deportation, because many Jews had used the 
interim to kill themselves. In Würzburg, if a Jew on the deportation lists 
committed suicide, the local Gestapo rounded up another Jew to fill the 
vacated place.®’ The determination of the police forces and the Gestapo not 
to be ‘cheated’ is confirmed by the fact that, once the deportations had begun, 
policemen often inspected the pharmacy of the Berlin Jewish hospital to 
ensure that no poison had been issued to Jews.°® Herta Pineas, who had been 
working at the Levetzowstrafe collection point for the deportees in 1942, 
later recalled what happened to those who attempted suicide but survived: ‘If 
not successful, suicide was a criminal offence!’ Typically of the Third Reich, 
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this practice did not have a legal proviso. The Gestapo denied survivors any 
food and put them onto the next available transport to Auschwitz. 


IV 


Official German suicide statistics, which are only available up until 1939, do 
not distinguish between Jewish and non-Jewish suicides. Estimates suggest 
that the wave of deportations of German Jews from 1941 until 1943 led to 
about 3000 to 4000 suicides.” Kwiet and Eschwege estimate that at least 
5000 German Jews or around 1% of the 525,000 Germans of Jewish faith 
registered in 1933 committed suicide between 1933 and 1945. Other sources 
suggest that between 2% and 4% of all German Jews died from suicide dur- 
ing the deportations, but these estimates do not tell us whether they refer to 
those Germans of Jewish faith or to the considerably higher number of 
people whom the Nazis defined as ‘racial’ Jews.’! By 1941, the majority of 
German Jews lived in Berlin. Bruno Blau, the long-time statistician of the 
Jewish Statistical Office who survived the Third Reich in the Berlin Jewish 
hospital, believed that around one in four deaths of Berlin Jews in 1942 and 
1943 was a suicide.” 

The Berlin criminal police collected suicide statistics for the years from 
1941 until 1944, and they specifically recorded Jewish suicides.” These num- 
bers are of course underestimates, as not all Berlin Jews committed suicide 
within the Berlin police district. Nevertheless, they give a graphic indication 
of the scale of the problem. In 1941, the Berlin criminal police registered 
1818 suicides, of whom 332, or 18.2%, were Jewish. When the deportations 
began in October 1941, 40% of the suicides were J ewish.’4 The Nazis forcibly 
evicted Jews from their flats and took them to the Levetzowstrafe transit 
camp. According to Hildegard Henschel, the wife of the last chairman of the 
Berlin Jewish Community, many deportees took barbiturates to kill them- 
selves to avoid the humiliation and terror of deportation.” 

Most strikingly, more Jewish women killed themselves than Jewish men. 
This trend remained until 1944 and confirms Kaplan’s estimate that more 
Jewish women committed suicide than men after the beginning of the deport- 
ations.” According to most of the literature on gender and suicide since 
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Durkheim, this phenomenon is unusual. However, more Jewish women than 
men remained in Berlin, and those Jewish women who stayed in Berlin were 
usually older than sixty years and often widowed. The unwillingness of widows 
to leave their familiar environment, as well as their social isolation, were thus 
the likely long-term causes of their suicides.” Unlike younger people who 
could, until 1941, leave Germany, though with considerable difficulty, or go 
into hiding, elderly German Jews were seldom able to assert themselves in 
their desperate situation, except through suicide. They preferred suicide to 
Nazi humiliation. After the deportations began, German Jews were clearly 
aware that suicide levels reached a new high. On 22 May 1942, Victor 
Klemperer noted in his diary the rumour that there had recently been 2000 
Jewish suicides in Berlin.” In 1942, Jews committed 39.6% of all suicides in 
Berlin. Out of a total of 2236 Berliners who committed suicide during new 
deportations to eastern Europe in the summer of that year, 886 were Jews. 
The Berlin Jewish suicide rate reached its climax in the third quarter of 1942 
amidst a wave of deportations, when 481 out of a total of 669 suicides were 
Jewish, which means that 75% of suicides were Jewish. The Berlin suicide 
statistics also contain the numbers of suicide attempts reported to the police. 
These numbers suggest that the determination to die was much higher among 
Jews. Of those 1138 people who survived suicide attempts in 1941, only 64 
were Jewish. Considering the numbers of ‘successful’ suicides in 1941, this 
statistic shows that only 19% of Jewish men survived suicide attempts com- 
pared to 62.5% of non-Jews. Jewish women were even more determined to 
die, as only 14.5% of them survived their suicide attempt, which again sug- 
gests a gender-reversal of traditional findings on suicide.” 

Most German Jews committed suicide by poisoning, perhaps because poi- 
son, especially in the form of barbiturates such as Veronal, was, at least ini- 
tially, easily available, and ensured a relatively painless and quiet death.°° 
Carrying potassium cyanide and barbiturates was a matter of everyday rou- 
tine for many Jews by that time.®! Carrying poison gave Jews a strong sense 
of control over their fate, and made them feel prepared for any eventuality. 
There was a culture of being prepared to die by one’s own hand. But obtain- 
ing such drugs became increasingly difficult. They were expensive and not 
easily available, as Hermann Pineas, a doctor working at the Berlin Jewish 
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hospital until its dissolution in 1943, reports in his memoirs.®* Ilse Rewald, 
like many Jews, drafted into forced labour in a Berlin armaments factory in 
1941, recalled in 1975 how one of her friends sold an old carpet for 1000 
Reichsmark to buy some Veronal, with which she poisoned herself the fol- 
lowing day. But such extreme measures were by no means unusual by that 
time, and Rewald remembered that ‘the suicides almost [did] not shock us 
anymore, we [envied] everyone who [had] the courage and who [did] not 
have to cope with the tortures.’*? Suicide had become an everyday phenom- 
enon among German Jews. 

Foreign observers also knew of the suicides. In 1942, the American jour- 
nalist Howard K. Smith, a correspondent in Berlin until Nazi Germany 
declared war on the United States, published his account of the October 1941 
deportations: 


The greatest number of suicides, however, occurred among Jews still in Berlin when the trans- 
portations first began. The pitiful little Jewish weekly newspaper which the Nazis allowed the 
Jews in Germany to publish became filled with death notices each week after the raids began. 
It was death one way or another, and the sensible ones chose it the sooner and easier, rather 
than the later and harder.** 


Smith was right when he wrote that most Jewish people knew that they would 
die ‘one way or another’. On 29 December 1942, as part of its decision to 
broadcast news of the persecution of the Jews, the BBC German-language 
service took up the theme of Jewish suicides in its satirical show Kurt und 
Willi, in which Kurt Krüger, a teacher, and Willi Schimanski, a civil servant 
in Goebbels’s Ministry of Propaganda, discuss political issues. Kurt reports 
that their neighbour, an elderly Jewish woman, had just gassed herself after 
receiving her deportation order. Willi replies: ‘No, my dear friend, a quick 
death from gas is much better than starving to death in a cattle wagon or 
being gassed as a guinea pig.’®> Jews were already being gassed on an indus- 
trial scale in the death camps at the time of this broadcast. The broadcast 
reflects the notion that suicide, the final expression of self-assertion, was 
preferable to being murdered by the Nazis. The fact that gassing stories were 
broadcast over radio as comedy confirms, furthermore, that knowledge of 
Jewish gassing was available to those who took the considerable risk of 
listening to the BBC.*° 
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V 


A hitherto neglected collection of police investigations and suicide notes 
which the Berlin General State Prosecutor archived from 1943 until 1945 
allows us to see how decisions that were made at macro-level, that is to say, 
Nazi racial policies, impacted on the micro-level, the level of individual sui- 
cides. The State Prosecutor received investigation reports from the Berlin 
criminal police in order to issue death certificates. This section gives a voice 
to those who committed suicide. 

The pensioner Dora G. from Prenzlauer Berg, a working-class district in 
the centre of Berlin, gassed herself in her kitchen on 4 March 1943. She was 
due for deportation and announced her suicide to her non-Jewish husband 
and to her neighbours. She left a suicide note, written under great stress and 
therefore almost illegible, on the kitchen table. In it, she declared: 


For forty long years I have been married to Aryans, in my first marriage in America ... For 34 
years married to an Aryan, had no contact with Jews, brought up the children in an Aryan way 
and took them to Holy Communion, exercised no Jewish influence on them ... did not marry 
according to Jewish faith, 1905 in America, married according to Protestant rituals ... never 
did any harm to anyone, always worked (as a girl and as a woman) ... I am only sorry for my 
dear ill husband, I wish to die, there I am in good hands.*’ 


Dora G.’s suicide note reads like a public complaint against the Nazis. She 
emphasises her Aryan and Protestant identity. She did not feel Jewish and 
refused to accept being deported like the other Berlin Jews. In a similar case, 
Margarete L., a 58-year-old widow from the middle-class Wilmersdorf dis- 
trict of Berlin, took cyanide on 4 March 1943, in the context of the deport- 
ations of March 1943. L. had been married to a Lieutenant-Colonel and had 
received her deportation order for that day. According to the police, she told 
her friends that she would under no circumstances accept her deportation. In 
her very brief suicide note, she too underscored her German identity as an 
officer’s widow: ‘I depart from life voluntarily! Margarete Sara L., b. Levy, 
widow of a Lieutenant Colonel?’ Most Jews who committed suicide in the 
Third Reich were highly acculturated, like Margarete L. and Dora G. Both 
Margarete L. and Dora G. referred to their Germanness. This was common in 
German-Jewish suicide notes. Some men who committed suicide even wore 
their medals from the First World War when they killed themselves.*° In this 
bleak context, the Judaic taboo on suicide was no longer paramount.” 
While most Jews committed suicide in private, people sometimes wrote 
suicide notes to publicize their desperate situations.’! They rightly assumed 
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that the police and other Nazi institutions would read their suicide notes. 
Contrary to their intentions, Jewish suicides did not shock Nazi authorities, 
so Jewish suicides were not political weapons. In the context of the deport- 
ations, suicide was above all an action to keep control of the self and to evade 
the deportations and what came after. 

In most cases, those Jews who attempted to kill themselves in Berlin were 
taken to the Jewish hospital, where they usually perished. On 13 March 1943, 
64-year-old Harry S., from the middle-class Halensee district, overdosed on 
sleeping pills at his home. The police commented on his death at the Jewish 
hospital rather laconically: ‘Reason ...: fear of evacuation. Relatives already 
evacuated ...” The police did not send a telegram to the state prosecutor, 
which would have been the usual procedure with non-Jewish suicides. When 
neighbours found Frieda B., a 60-year-old widow, dead in her flat in 
Potsdamer Straße in Berlin, the police did not call a doctor to establish the 
cause of death, since ‘as has already been mentioned, she has been dead for a 
few days ...’°? This circumvention of standard procedure suggests that the 
police did not care how Jews died.” 

In Rathenow, a small town near Berlin, the local police found Martha W., a 
60-year-old housewife, gassed to death. She was driven to her suicide, not 
only by the threat of the deportations, but also by Nazi intimidation and ter- 
ror. Martha W. had called Hitler a ‘crook, gangster etc.’ in anonymous letters. 
She was probably denounced by her neighbours or the letters’ recipients, and 
the police ordered her to appear at the police station for investigation on 
11 January 1943. But Martha W. refused. She told her non-Jewish husband that 
she had indeed written these letters and she would ‘not go the way her rela- 
tives had gone’, since she was well aware that this would mean death. The 
police concluded: ‘It can, therefore, be assumed that Frau W. was aware of 
being investigated for libelling the Führer and that she knew about her arrest 
and probable deportation. Thus she opted for suicide.’ 

People facing their immediate deportation sometimes chose violent means of 
suicide, which reflected their sheer despair. On 23 August 1943, for example, 
two Gestapo officers rang the door bell of 48-year-old Sophie Z. in Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf to arrest her for deportation. The first officer remained down- 
stairs, while the other one went upstairs to the second floor with the porter 
to break down Frau Z.’s door. Then, suddenly, she opened the toilet window 
and leapt into the back yard. She died on the way to the Jewish 
hospital.?° 


°? LAB, A. Rep. 358-02, no. 141883. 
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The deportations in early 1943 were accomplished in a particularly cruel 
and humiliating way in Berlin. The Nazis rounded up Jews who were not 
expecting their deportation on the streets and immediately took them to the 
transit camps (Sammellager). Following the widespread bombings of German 
towns, Nazi authorities responsible for deporting the remaining Jews, includ- 
ing those in Berlin, became more determined to fulfil their plan to get the 
Jews out of Germany and murder them.”° On 6 March 1943, Helene M., Ella H. 
and Bruno H., all in their early sixties, were found dead in the LevetzowstraBe 
transit camp. They had managed to smuggle in sleeping pills, and, in a last 
attempt to keep their dignity, took them together and died. The criminal 
police laconically commented: ‘Reason for the deed is fear of evacuation.’”” 

After 1943, when most German Jews had either emigrated prior to 1941 or 
had already been deported, the large-scale deportations from Berlin and other 
German towns stopped and the suicide rate sank.’ Jews who were still left in 
Germany were facing increasing terror and persecution. Some 10,000 Jews 
hid during the deportations.” 

On 12 February 1943, Hanna S., from the upper-class Frohnau neighbour- 
hood in northern Berlin, reported to the police that a couple called Lohmiiller 
had been staying in her neighbour’s house for four months without reporting 
to the police. Frau S. became suspicious, since she did not like her very rich 
neighbours, so she denounced them to the police.!°° The police duly arrived 
and interviewed Herr Lohmiiller, who rather suspiciously had lots of suit- 
cases and food stamps with him, since he allegedly wanted to travel to 
Cologne for some time. The police checked his identity papers, which turned 
out to be genuine, and then allowed him to leave. On the same day, the police 
saw his wife (who had also been staying at the rich people’s house) and 
immediately took her to the police station. She asked for a glass of water, 
when suddenly ‘a cyanide-like scent was smelled in the room’, as one of the 
policemen noted in the protocol. She died immediately. A few weeks later, on 
3 March 1943, the Berlin Gestapo Head Office noted that the Lohmiillers 
were actually identical with the Jewish couple B. who had gone underground. 
They had only learnt this information after finding Herr Lohmüller, who was 
Herr B., hanged in Berlin’s Grunewald forest on 27 February 1943.!°! 

Some Jews were initially protected from deportation by having a non- 
Jewish spouse, following Hitler’s and Göring’s decree defining ‘privileged’ 


% Kaplan, ‘Jewish Daily Life’, p. 406. 

°7 LAB, A. Rep. 358-02, no. 142565, Kriminal-Inspektion Mitte, 9 March 1943. 

°8 Kwiet and Eschwege, Selbstbehauptung und Widerstand, p. 199. 

°° Wolfgang Benz, ‘Überleben im Untergrund’, in Benz, Juden, pp. 660-702, here p. 660; see also 
Benz (ed.), Uberleben im Dritten Reich: Juden im Untergrund und ihre Helfer (Munich, 2003); and 
Mark Roseman, The Past in Hiding (London, 2002). 

100 On denunciation see Gellately, The Gestapo and German Society, pp. 130-58. 

101 LAB, A. Rep. 358—02, no. 4305. On Jews who had gone underground see also Kaplan, Between 
Dignity and Despair, pp. 201-28. 
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and ‘non-privileged’ mixed marriages in the winter of 1938. Once the non- 
Jewish partner died, Jewish widows and widowers also fell prey to the 
Nazis. !? The actor Joachim Gottschalk, one of the most popular German film 
stars of the time, was banned by Goebbels from appearing in any film unless 
he divorced his Jewish wife. This pressure on mixed marriage couples was 
common. The Gestapo tried to force partners, especially non-Jewish women, 
to divorce their Jewish spouse.!°? Gottschalk refused to do so, and when his 
wife and daughter received their deportation orders, they all committed sui- 
cide together on 6 November 1941.!% Hertha D. from Stettin, aged 46, was 
found gassed in the flat of her non-Jewish brother-in-law in the working-class 
district of Kreuzberg on 30 October 1944. Her non-Jewish husband had been 
killed on the Eastern front five months earlier. She lost her privileged status 
and had to wear the Yellow Star. Refusing to accept being branded a Jew by 
the Nazis, she repeatedly failed to collect her Yellow Star from the Stettin 
Gestapo office. Instead, she went to Berlin to visit her brother-in-law whom 
she told that she would ‘under no circumstances return to Stettin, but rather 
take her life’. Facing her immediate deportation for failing to comply with 
Nazi regulations, she preferred to die by her own hand.! 

In Hamburg, 43-year-old Erna M., who was married to a non-Jewish hus- 
band, took an overdose of sleeping pills on 14 February 1945. Her husband, 
Hans, found his wife unconscious at home. He told the police very coolly that 
his wife had been ‘very sad’ about her imminent deportation. !°° 

Natalie G., a 69-year-old widow, was Jewish according to the Nuremberg 
laws. She overdosed on sleeping pills on 11 March 1945, since her non- 
Jewish husband had died a few days earlier: she too faced deportation, less 
than two months before the end of the Third Reich. She left a suicide note, in 
which she wrote: 


My last will and testament. I ... have decided that because my beloved husband is gone, 
I, too, will leave this life voluntarily. It is my wish that we be buried together ... and that this 
wish be granted. I am so weary of life and have been through so much that I cannot dissuade 
myself from this course. I am now the third victim in my family. Kind regards to all of my 
neighbours. !°7 


102 On mixed marriages see Beate Meyer, ‘The Mixed Marriage: A Guarantee of Survival or a 
Reflection of German Society during the Nazi Régime?’, in David Bankier (ed.), Probing the 
Depths of German Antisemitism, pp. 54-77. 

103 Meyer, ‘Mixed Marriage’, p. 58. 

104 Hans-Jürgen Brandt, ‘Erinnerungen an die Tragödie einer Kiinstlerehe: Meta und Joachim 
Gottschalk’, Frankfurter Hefte: Zeitschrift fiir Kultur und Politik, 37 (1982), pp. 5-8. For a different 
account see Smith, Last Train, pp. 202-203. On Mischehen see Ursula Büttner, ‘The Persecution of 
Christian-Jewish Families in the Third Reich’, Year Book of the Leo Baeck Institute, 34 (1989), pp. 
267-89. 
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What is striking about this suicide note is that Natalie G. explicitly mentioned 
the known deaths of her relatives. Jews knew from summer 1942 onwards 
that deportation meant death. !°8 


VI 


Most of the Jews deported to concentration or death camps either died on the 
way or were murdered in the camps themselves. But there were also some 
suicides within the concentration camps.!” Wolfgang Sofsky reveals in his 
survey of the concentration camps that the SS severely punished suicide 
attempts, since suicide was an expression of self-determination and thus ran 
counter to the Nazis’ absolute claims over the lives and bodies of the 
inmates.'!° Sofsky also suggests that there were relatively few suicide 
attempts in the concentration camps, a view the German psychiatrist Thomas 
Bronisch has recently confirmed. Under extreme life-threatening conditions 
‘there is a tremendous increase in the self-preservation instinct’, Bronisch 
notes, based on memoirs of survivors of concentration camps.!!! Bronisch 
also emphasizes the depersonalization of the inmates, which did not allow 
them to reflect on suicide. This depersonalization was particularly common 
among the so-called Muselmänner, inmates who had lost their individuality 
and desire for self-preservation, but were so apathetic that they lacked even 
the will to kill themselves. !!” 

Yet suicide was by no means an isolated phenomenon in the concentration 
camps. Hans Berger, aged 40, held at the Buchenwald concentration camp 
after the November pogrom of 1938, mentions many suicides of prisoners in 
his memoirs, which he wrote in 1939 in Brussels: 


Entering the area of death [i.e. the area of the electrical fence and the barbed wire] is suicide 
and is also seen as such by the camp commanders. Many have made use of it, and when one 
heard two or three shots of the submachine guns at nights, one could be sure to find a corpse 
in the area of death the next morning.! 


08 Eric A. Johnson and Karl-Heinz Reuband, What We Knew: Terror, Mass Murder, and Everyday 
Life in Nazi Germany (Cambridge, Mass., 2005), p. 51. 
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see generally Ulrich Herbert, Karin Orth and Christoph Dieckmann (eds), Die nationalsozialistis- 
chen Konzentrationslager—Entwicklung und Struktur (Gottingen, 1998). 

10 Wolfgang Sofsky, Die Ordnung des Terrors: Das Konzentrationslager (Frankfurt/Main, 1993), 
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Evidence from the Mauthausen concentration camp confirms this view. On 
8 September 1942, the Hamburg lawyer Otto B. committed suicide by run- 
ning into the electrical fence. The SS wrote to his wife that her husband had 
been cremated and that she could apply for a death certificate by sending in 
72 pfennigs.''4 In a PhD thesis written in 1943, after his release, the Austrian 
Jew Paul Neurath, an inmate of Dachau and Buchenwald after the Anschluss, 
draws an intriguing picture of SS attitudes towards suicide, which, at least at 
this stage, were entirely arbitrary: ‘If a guard wants to drive someone to sui- 
cide, he subjects him to chicanery until he [the inmate] cannot stand it any 
longer; if he wants to kill him immediately, he does; but if he wants to prevent 
the suicide, the man who has undertaken the failed attempt receives 25 
lashes.’ !!5 

The writer Jean Améry, an Auschwitz survivor who in 1978 committed 
suicide himself, later remembered that ‘only relatively few had decided to run 
into the barbed wire’, since many inmates feared being severely punished by 
the SS for failed suicide attempts. If the SS or Kapos caught people during a 
suicide attempt, they would usually kill them in a particularly cruel way.!!6 
By contrast, the psychoanalyst Bruno Bettelheim, himself a former inmate of 
Dachau and Buchenwald, claimed ‘that most inmates of the extermination 
camps committed suicide by perishing without resistance. !!” Hermann 
Langbein, an Austrian survivor of Auschwitz, rejected Bettelheim’s point. 
While suicide was always a widely discussed idea at Auschwitz, due to the 
constant and unbearable torture and humiliation, there were relatively few 
suicides there, because, he claimed, the individuality of the inmates had 
already been totally destroyed.!!8 Auschwitz was divided into an extermin- 
ation and a labour camp: for those who were not taken to the gas chambers 
immediately upon arrival, there was always some hope of survival. In a camp 
dedicated purely to extermination, such as Treblinka, the situation seems to 
have been different, and suicide out of sheer despair was so widespread that 
the SS forced Jewish inmates to go on night-watch to prevent other inmates 
from killing themselves. Nevertheless, many Jews committed suicide, either 
by taking poison they found in the luggage of those who had already been 
gassed, or by hanging, a rather painful way to die.'!? German Jews usually 


4 Forschungsstelle fiir Zeitgeschichte Hamburg 6262, Konzentrationslager Mauthausen, 
ommandatur to Frau Gertrud B., 14 Sept. 1942. 
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had the means to commit suicide without suffering much pain with sleeping 
pills, while poorer Eastern European Jews often resorted to more violent 
methods such as jumping out of windows, hanging or exposing themselves to 
shootings by camp guards.!*° 

Nevertheless, it remains difficult to differentiate between murder and sui- 
cide in concentration camps. The SS frequently forced habitual criminals to 
sign false statements declaring that someone had committed suicide. Such 
was probably the case with the alleged habitual criminal Kurt F., a Jew found 
hanged in the latrine of the Sachsenhausen camp on 26 April 1940. The Kapo, 
another habitual criminal, testified repeatedly that Jews had committed sui- 
cide and the State Prosecutor never carried out a proper investigation. Many 
of those inmates who had allegedly committed suicide had in fact been mur- 
dered or tortured to death by the SS.'*! The Nazis used the fine line between 
murder and suicide to deny responsibility for mistreating or killing inmates. 
Walter Poller, an inmate of Buchenwald who worked as a clerk in the medical 
block, remembered in 1945 how those who had allegedly hanged themselves 
in the latrine were not given a proper post-mortem by the camp doctor, who 
would only look at the corpse for two seconds and then certify death by sui- 
cide. Once, Poller witnessed how a man who had allegedly hanged himself 
was lying on the dissecting table with a noose around his neck. His murder- 
ers, probably some SS guards, had simply put a knot around his neck after he 
had died. !?? 


Vil 


Nazi racial policies and their practical results, the removal of Jews from the 
public sphere and the deportations, coalesced to a condition of anomie. This 
reversal of normal life and its norms and values increases the likelihood of 
suicide, prompted by the collapse of hope in the possibility of a future. !?3 
Jewish institutions—synagogues, community centres, schools, clubs and 
societies—had been severely weakened in the wake of 1938 and Jewish soci- 
ety in Germany had been atomised as well as ostracised.!*4 Emile Durkheim’s 
concept of anomie, originally developed to explain suicide as a social phe- 
nomenon, clearly applies to the mass suicides of German Jews in the Third 
Reich. But those German Jews who committed suicide during the Third 
Reich were not simply alienated from existing society as in Durkheim’s study 
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of anomie. Rather, they were convinced that the society in which they could 
exist had been destroyed. To be sure, many German Jews, if they did not emi- 
grate, initially, until the pogrom of 1938, tried to adapt to life in a racist state. 
Suicide levels mounted each time the Nazis launched direct actions (the April 
1933 boycott of Jewish shops, the Anschluss and the pogrom of 1938), but 
also subsided temporarily afterwards. 

Jewish suicides in the Third Reich were not simply acts of despair.'*> 
Suicides very often tended to be carefully planned by the time the deport- 
ations started, suggesting that maintaining some form of dignity was probably 
a more important motive than pure despair. Many of the German Jews who 
committed suicide were highly acculturated and did not perceive themselves 
as Jewish.!° They did not accept that the Nazis branded them as ‘racial’ Jews. 
Many did not feel bound by Jewish religious taboos on suicide. In her 1943 
essay on ‘We Refugees’, Hannah Arendt discussed the problem of Jewish 
refugees’ suicides. She remarked: ‘We are the first non-religious Jews perse- 
cuted—and we are the first ones who ... answer with suicide.’ !?” 

While Durkheim’s concept of anomic suicide helps explain the suicides of 
German Jews outside the concentration camps, the comparatively rare inci- 
dence of suicides within the concentration and death camps in comparison 
does not fit Durkheim’s theory, regardless of the question whether or not this 
relative scarcity resulted from the lack of opportunities for inmates to kill 
themselves. For all the arbitrary decisions that governed life and death in the 
camps, the highly regimented rule-bound environment gave inmates a struc- 
ture to their lives. The common means to commit suicide with dignity, such 
as poison, were not readily available. Killing oneself by running into the wire 
was not a dignified or honourable end, but a kind of surrender to the superior 
forces of the camp’s brutal environment. The terrible punishments meted out 
to failed suicides were a powerful deterrent. In a single-purpose extermi- 
nation camp like Treblinka, suicides were most probably acts of despair. 

The Nazi régime radically changed the ways in which German Jews experi- 
enced suicide. Suicide could no longer be an expression of hatred and anger 
towards those left behind. Despite Jewish religious proscriptions against sui- 
cide, it became a mass phenomenon as the last resort to preserve one’s dignity 
and agency vis-a-vis Nazi racial policies that eventually left no freedom for 
Jews—other than suicide.'** Jewish suicides in the Third Reich, especially 
after the deportations began, were therefore acts of self-assertion rather than 
acts of resistance against the Nazis’ murderous policies.!”° The history of the 
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suicides of German Jews reminds us that the vast majority of Jews left in 
Germany after November 1938 were fairly elderly. They could not be 
expected to go into hiding, and their will to live may have been less, as was, 
undoubtedly, the ability or desire to start a new life elsewhere. The way in 
which German Jews reacted to the Holocaust, therefore, depended not least 
on their age. Gender also mattered. Suicide, a highly individual act that sheds 
light on wider trends and circumstances, highlights Jewish reactions to Nazi 
racism on a broader as well as on an individual level. 


Abstract 


This article re-examines Jewish responses towards Nazi racism by 
studying German-Jewish suicides. Its purpose is twofold. First, it 
moves beyond the discussion of suicide as a statistical incidence and 
asks what motivated German Jews to commit suicide. Statistics, 
however elaborate, disregard individual fates and circumstances. 
While not entirely dismissing suicide statistics, this article is primar- 
ily concerned with qualitative questions of social context and indi- 
vidual motives. It introduces hitherto neglected archival sources, 
including suicide notes. These sources allow us to assess the impact 
of Nazi racial policies on individual suicides and to study the emo- 
tional effect of Nazi policies on German Jews. This article also takes 
up the question as to how far, ifat all, German-Jewish suicides can be 
considered a form of resistance towards Nazism and to what extent 
they were an act of despair and hopelessness. The Nazis claimed to 
be the arbiters over the lives of Jews once the deportations started in 
1941. The vast majority of Jews left in Germany after November 
1938 were fairly elderly. They could not be expected to go into hid- 
ing, and their will to live may have been less, as was, undoubtedly, 
the ability or desire to start a new life elsewhere. In this bleak con- 
text, the overwhelming majority of German-Jewish suicides derived 
from personal despair and the desire to preserve individual dignity 
and agency. Nazi racial policies coalesced in a condition of anomie, 
an overturning of normal life and its norms and values that increases 
the likelihood of suicide, prompted by the collapse of hope in the 
possibility of a future. Emile Durkheim originally developed the con- 
cept of anomic suicide as a way to explain suicide as a social phe- 
nomenon. This concept helps us understand the suicides of German 
Jews in the Third Reich both in their wider political and private 
implications. 
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